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Reviews 5 * * 

TWO BOOKS OF BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE 

Sir Walter Scott. By Andrew Lang. Illustrated. Literary Lives, ed- 
ited by W. Robertson Nicoll. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1906- 

At first blush this biography looks as if it had been hurriedly 
jotted down. And perhaps it was so. But Mr. Lang has been 
reading and editing and writing about Scott since infancy, and 
it was not difficult for him to tell the tale straight on. As we 
read, this becomes a virtue in the book. Mr. Lang is sure of 
his man, he is a Scott enthusiast and isn't ashamed to be. It 
is the other fellow he pities. He tells us placidly, and gets a 
good deal of enjoyment out of it, that really to love Scott you 
must be a Scotsman — have known these spots from infancy 
and have read the stories from boyhood. Faults in detail there 
are a plenty to point out in his hero's works — but what of that ? 
It makes Scott all the more human, and, in the end, to be what 
he was despite these, heroic. Not even Scott's poetry deters 
our author. If you were only young or Scotch, you wouldn't 
apologize, but your heart would beat faster to the thrill of the 
movement and description of "The Lay of the Last Minstrel," 
which Mr. Lang regards as Scott's chief poetic expression. 

It wouldn't be Mr. Lang's book without a due proportion of 
obiter dicta. Here is a characteristic one apropos of the "Lay : ' ' 
"Scott knew nothing at all (nor do I) about the 'the iambic dim- 
eter, freely altered by the licenses of equivalence, anacrusis, and 
catalexis;' to him these terms were 'bonny critic's Greek' and 
as unintelligible as, to Andrew Fairservice, was 'bonny law- 
yer's Latin.' " Now that Scott had scored his success in the 
"Lay" and begun with "Waverley," Mr Lang is anxious for him 
to go on with the new form and not wait nearly ten years before 
he lets it appear. How easily we could give up "Marmion," 
"The Lady of the Lake," and the rest of these poems for a 
sheaf more of Waverly novels ! 

One chapter on Scott's ancestry and youth, two on the peri- 
od of the ballads and poems — Mr. Lang brings out admirably 
the close relation between the ballad spirit arid these poems — 
and three chapters on the great novels, the best part of the book : 
this is the division of the work. Away we go, but somehow 
Mr. Lang carries us with him, interests us, and in the main 
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convinces us, even though we arrive in the end breathless. It 
is something after the prodigal manner of Scott's own writing — 
in haste, seemingly, but coming to the task only after a lifetime 
of preparation through his knowledge of Scotch legends, Scotch 
life, and Scotch manners. Where Mr. Lang is at his happiest 
is in his frequent comparisons and analogies based upon wide 
reading and a good memory: e.g. points of resemblance between 
the poems and the novels, as the song of the distraught Blanche 
in "The Lady of the Lake" with the singing of Madge Wild- 
fire in the "Heart of Midlothian;" the resemblance of the sit- 
uation in Tennyson's "Maud" with that in the "Bride of Lam- 
mermoor;" the kinship of "Marmion" and "Ivanhoe;" and the 
statement that Thackeray got his plot of "Esmond" from 
"Woodstock." 

Joseph Jefferson. Reminiscences of a Fellow-Player. By Francis Wil- 
son. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1906. 

We have still another sort of biography in Francis Wilson's 
"Joseph Jefferson," appearing almost on the anniversary of 
Jefferson's death. The volume is aptly described as "Reminis- 
cences of a Fellow-Player," the anecdotes, jokes, and miscella- 
neous jottings-down, in the same spirit of good-natured fun as 
in his lifetime, by a friend, fellow-player, and in a sense, follow- 
er. Francis Wilson has his own circle of friends and admirers, 
and many of his good stories, whether highly colored or not, will 
be welcome to the friends of both. The chief regret will be 
that they cannot hear Francis Wilson tell these stories instead 
of having to read them, some of them suffering from the loss of 
the personal ludicrous touch. 

The pages on Jefferson as a painter, his views of his art, his 
creation of Rip Van Winkle, the spirited account of the All- 
Star cast of "The Rivals" and the accompanying reproductions 
of the photographs of the actors participating, are the chief con- 
tributions of the book, which will serve as an appendix to Jeffer- 
son's "Autobiography." 



